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Gold ornaments made by the Incas. 
Ornaments like these were seized 
by the conquistadors and shipped 
back to Spain. On exhibit at 
Carnegie Museum. 
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The Spanish Economy 


Approximately 1479-1600 A.D. 


The Spain of Columbus’s time was powerful the world over. But the seeds 
that were to undermine this dominance were sown by Spain’s exploitation of 
the New World. 

With every Spanish conquest, the treasury grew richer in gold and silver 

. painfully extracted from Indian slaves laboring in America’s abundant 
mines. It was Spain’s plan, at first, to keep the gold within the country; and this 
short-sighted, economic policy led to continually rising prices. 

Finally competition from lower-cost foreign goods sapped the strength of 
Spanish manufacturing enterprise until, at last, Spain’s great power waned. In 
just one industry—textiles for example—3,000 silk looms flourished in the 
1500's, but dropped to some 60 looms in 1655. 

The detrimental effects of Spain’s economic policy illustrate the advantages 
of our own free economy, in which our flexible monetary system and modern 


banking services help to promote the free flow of manufactured goods. 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 
Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


Saturday 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., through September 9 
Sunday 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., beginning September 17 


COVER 


Carnegie Institute on Forbes 
Avenue at Schenley Park is a 
familiar and beloved landmark 
toPittsburghers. Its Renaissance 
exterior houses the Department 
of Fine Arts, the Museum, and 
the Music Hall. The building is 
also occupied by the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 

Influenced in both style and 
purpose by the palatial mu- 
seums of the Old World, it was 
intended by its donor Andrew 
Carnegie as a palace of culture 
for the citizens of a great 
American industrial city, and so 
it continues to serve. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
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art, and music, is published 
monthly (except July and Au- 
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nette F. Seneff, associate editor; 
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Number 7, September 1961. Per- 
mission to reprint articles will be 
granted on request. Copies 
regularly sent to members of 
Carnegie Institute Society. Sub- 
scriptions outside Allegheny 
County $2.00 a year. 
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AUTUMN CALENDAR 


1961 PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 

Opening October 27, the 1961 PitrsBuRGH 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE will comprise 330 paint- 
ings and 116 sculptures by artists from 30 countries. 
Seven one-man shows will also be included. 

The exhibition will continue in the second- and 
third-floor galleries through January 7, 1962. 

The 1961 PrrrspurcH INTERNATIONAL has been 
organized by Gordon Bailey Washburn, director of 
fine arts, and is sponsored by The A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust. 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 

Members of Carnegie Institute Society will be 
invited to a preview of the 1961 PrrrsBuRGH 
INTERNATIONAL the evening of October 26 in an- 
nual celebration of Founder-Patrons Day. 


WITH THE INTERNATIONAL JURY 

The five distinguished members of the jury of 
award will join Gordon Bailey Washburn in a panel 
discussion of the 1961 PrrrspuRGH INTERNATIONAL 
in Lecture Hall at 8:30 p.m., October 10, under 
auspices of the Junior Council, Department of Fine 
Arts. Tickets $2.00; students, half price. 

The jurors are Lawrence Alloway, British art 
critic; Robert Giron, director, Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, Brussels; Seymour Knox, president, Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy; Kenzo Okada, Japanese artist 
in New York City; and Daniel Catton Rich, di- 
rector, Worcester Art Museum. 


LECTURES ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
Gordon Bailey Washburn will give three illus- 

trated lectures on the 1961 INTERNATIONAL, aus- 

pices of the Women’s Committee (page 229). 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

The balcony of Sculpture Court has been re- 
turned to use as a permanent exhibition area for 
prints and drawings. Currently to be seen are 
graphics from the Carnegie Institute collection. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 

A representative selection of objets dart from 
the various collections of Carnegie Institute is now 
installed in Sculpture Court on the first floor, this 
extensive showing being made possible by the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. The choice and 
installation have been carried out by Herbert P. 
Weissberger, recent curator of decorative arts. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 

The travel film-lecture series presented by Car. 
negie Institute Society opens October 30-31. Topics 
and speakers are announced pages 241-2. 

Hobby classes begin September 11 (page 243), 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell opens the season of free organ 
recitals in Music Hall at 3:00 p.m., September 24 
when William Chrystal will be guest pianist. The 
Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation sponsors the recitals, 


SATURDAY ART CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 

Creative art classes for children from city and 
county schools, selected by their teachers, resume 
this month: Tam O’Shanters (grades 5 to 7) the 
16th; Palettes (beginning, grades 8 to 10), the 23d; 
Palettes (advanced, grades 8 to 10), the 30th. 

Junior Patrons of Art: 10 morning sessions for 
children (6 to 12 years) of Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety members ($5.50 fee) begin October 7. 

Special Art Class (8 to 14 years): 12 morning 
sessions beginning September 16. Fee of $15.00 
covers all materials; family rate $12.00. 


SATURDAY SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 

Carnegie Nature Club (7th-graders chosen by 
their city and county school teachers) begins No- 
vember 4; Junior Naturalists (interested 6- to 16- 
year-olds) opens November 4. 


CHILDREN’S SATURDAY MOVIES 
Nature and travel films, also cartoons, resume in 
Lecture Hall November 4 at 2:50 p.m. 


STORY HOUR 

Story hour (5 to 12 years) continues regularly at 
the Library each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 

The preschool story hour will resume alternate 
Tuesday mornings in October at the Library. 


TOURS OF THE BUILDING 

Groups are welcome to tour Carnegie Institute at 
any time without previous arrangement. 

Docents are available to conduct groups by ap- 
pointment. Nonresidents of Allegheny County pay 
30¢ per person for a 45-minute tour. 

LecTour service is available (35¢). 

The 90-minute science and art tours of the Insti- 
tute by sixth and eighth grades from city schoo 
sponsored by the Pittsburgh Board of Public Edv- 
cation open September with Banksville School. 
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SEPTEMBER marks the opening of the 1961-62 season 
of activities at Carnegie Institute. It also records 
the sixty-sixth year the building has been open to 
the public without charge. 

It seems important that members of Carnegie Institute 

Society and other friends of Carnegie Institute should have 

a brief report at this time of the financial situation and 

problems facing the Institute and the community. 

The drastically curtailed operating budget for 1961 
amounts to $1,124,774. As a financial necessity and with deep regret, this 
includes nothing for acquisition of art works or scientific collections and a 
miniscule amount for special exhibitions. (The INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
is financed by outside funds.) Against these expenses, our income from 
endowment is estimated at about $640,000 for 1961. The difference of 
$484,774 between budget costs and estimated endowment income must 
be made up, if possible, from unrestricted gifts, appropriations, and a small 
amount from special funds that may be properly applied to the operating 
budget, varying from year to year. 

Over the past decade this difference between costs and income has been 
an ever increasing amount and presents ever increasing problems for 
solution. The operating deficit for 1960 amounted to $130,000, a reduction 
of $42,000 from the 1959 deficit in spite of an increase in operating costs. 
This deficit reduction was the result of appropriations, for the first time 
in the Institute’s history, of $25,000 from the City of Pittsburgh and 
$50,000 from the County of Allegheny for maintenance purposes. 

Unrestricted contributions through Carnegie Institute Society amounted 
to approximately $125,000 for 1960, and this has been the salvation of 
Carnegie Institute. In many similar institutions receiving greater mu- 
nicipal support, these unrestricted gifts are available for acquisitions and 
the costs of special exhibitions. Unfortunately in our case they must neces- 
sarily be applied to general operations and building maintenance. Limited 
to the essentials, building maintenance in 1960 amounted to $396,000, or 
about 61 per cent of endowment income. Contrary to frequently expressed 
belief, Carnegie Institute receives no support from any other Carnegie 
" nds or endowments. 

it is readily apparent that your membership contributions are playing 
an important role in keeping this institution, which is so vital to our area, 

a going concern. I am confident the Pittsburgh community is deeply 
grateful for this support, and we hopefully plead for your continued and 


increased assistance. ¢ . 
PRESIDENT 











THE 1961 PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


HE forty-second of Pittsburgh's 
famed INTERNATIONALS, inaugurated by 
Andrew Carnegie in 1896, will open in the 
galleries of the Department of Fine Arts at 
Carnegie Institute on Thursday, October 26. 
This preview will introduce the exhibition 
to members of the Carnegie Institute Society 
as well as to contributing artists, dealers, 
collectors, and museum officials from all 
parts of the world. The following day the 
exhibition will be open to the public and 
will remain open through January 7, 1962. 
Previous to this opening, from October 8 
to 12, an international jury of award will 
meet in Pittsburgh to determine the prize 
winners. Members of the jury will be 
Lawrence Alloway of London, one of the 
leading art critics in England today; Robert 
Giron, director of the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, Brussels, Belgium; Seymour Knox, 
president of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York; 
Kenzo Okada, Japanese artist living in New 
York City, winner of the Garden Club Prize 
in the 1955 PirrspurcH INTERNATIONAL; 
and Daniel Catton Rich, director of the 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, former director of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

Names of the prize winners and their 
works will be published on October 27. 
More than twelve thousand dollars in prizes 
will be awarded. The PrrrssurcH INTERNA- 
TIONAL is renowned for the opportunities it 
has always offered to purchasers of con- 
temporary art, whether to acquire estab- 
lished moderns or to discover new talents 
of international interest. On the occasion of 
the last PrrrspuRGH INTERNATIONAL in 1958, 
nearly a third of the big exhibition was 


GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


sold, amounting to the sum of $217,488, 

The PrrrsBpuRGH INTERNATIONAL, now held 
every three years, is the only exhibition of 
its kind in this country. Comprising about 
four hundred and fifty paintings and sculp- 
tures, it ranks in importance with the Bien- 
nale of Venice, the Bienal of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and the Documenta of Kassel, Ger- 
many. Although smaller in size than these 
foreign international exhibitions, the Pitts 
burgh triennial is unique in being chosen 
by one man. Tradition assigns this task to 
the art director of Carnegie Institute, in- 
stead of to committees or representatives of 
national groups. It is he who invites the 
artists who will be represented as well as 
chooses each painting and sculpture to be 
shown. Each artist is represented by a work 
completed within the last three years, the 
choice being determined entirely on the } 
grounds of quality. 

The 1961 PirrspurcH INTERNATIONAL will 
feature seven one-man shows by foreign or 
American artists. The artists who will be 
honored are: three Americans, the painters 
Richard Diebenkorn and Grace Hartigan, 
and the sculptor David Smith; Pierre Ale- 


Mr. Washburn, who writes our current article on 
the 1961 PrrrspurcH INTERNATIONAL, is director of 
the Department of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute. 
This is the first of a series of articles he will write 
for CARNEGIE MAGAZINE on the _INTERNA- 
TIONAL during the autumn months. 

No regional activity brings more fame to Pitts 
burgh than this exhibition, which is now established 
as a triennial. It is viewed by thousands of Pitts 
burghers and attracts visitors from all parts of the 
United States and even from abroad. The gather 
ing of this great show for Pittsburgh has occupied 
nearly a year of Mr. Washburn’s time and taken 
him to some of the most distant countries. 
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UNTITLED, 1959 sy Lee Bontecovu ( American ) 
Welded metal + canvas, 72 x 72 inches 


chinsky, Belgian painter of the School of 
Paris; two British artists, Reg Butler, sculp- 
tor, and Alan Davie, painter; and Carl- 
Henning Pedersen, Danish painter. 

The forthcoming PrirrssurcH INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 


» PAINTING AND SCULPTURE has been made 


possible by a grant of $100,000 from The 
A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, a foundation established by Andrew 
Mellon, whose son, Paul Mellon, is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. The additional 
one-man shows have been arranged thanks 
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to a grant of $8,000 from the Howard Heinz 
Endowment. 

Of special interest will be the inclusion 
of a number of Japanese works. The bulk 
of these have been brought directly from 
Japan, the remainder coming from the stu- 
dios of Japanese artists living in the West. 
Among the thirty-three sculptures and 
paintings that have been assembled, the 
first to be seen by an entering visitor will 
be the big mobile sculpture by Yasuhide 
Kobashi. It will be hung in the stairwell 
where Alexander Calder’s prize-winning 








mobile was suspended in 1958. Kobashi, a 
painter, sculptor, and print-maker, has re- 
cently been working in New York City, 
where he has also been commissioned to 
make several Japanese gardens. 

Since the war, Japan has become a favor- 
ite country for travelers from America, and 
there has been an increase of interest in her 
arts, both old and new. As active artistically 
as she is commercially, Japan has sent her 
own emissaries westward, not only to study 
Western industrial methods but also to learn 
about Western art. As a result, most Japanese 
artists have borrowed Western ideas and 
teachings and have come to work in hy- 
brid forms that combine our Occidental ap- 
proaches with their own traditional 
imagery. 

Using oil paint and canvas in large-size 
formats, her painters often brilliantly suc- 
ceed in presenting Japanese concepts and 
feelings in Western Dress. Old-style painters 
still produce works in the idioms hallowed 
by four thousand years of artistry, and vis- 
itors to Japan will notice that exhibition 
catalogues are often separated into two parts 
in recognition of this new development. 
Whether their Westernization may seem 
unfortunate or not, this hybrid work seems 
to be imbued with a new power and vigor 
that traditional work has come to lack. 

Among the most noted Japanese painters 
of our day who spend most of their time in 
the West are Kenzo Okada in New York and 
Sugai in Paris. Okada’s images may often 
remind us of landscapes found on the walls 
of old palaces, their bold diagonal move- 
ments and pale transparent washes of oil 
color also suggesting ancient screen designs. 
Sugai’s imagery, on the contrary, is remi- 
niscent of the old-time emblems of clan and 
class—those hypnotic signs of feudal glory 
that were lacquered on daimio chests or dec- 
orated a samurai’s curtains. The exhibition 


to 


will also include some of the new brush 
paintings that have developed. While some 
of these are based upon actual Japanese 
characters and others are independent of 
readability, both types are intended to be 


read as emotional expressions rather than | 


as writing. 
Another area of special interest in the 
1961 PrrrspuRGH INTERNATIONAL will be 





THE SHAPE OF BLACK sy Toxo Suinopa (Japanes) J 


Painting, 71.54 x 35.78 inches 
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work from the new state of 
Israel. Israel has not been 
an independent country 
long enough to produce 
much art that reflects the 
character of her land and 
people, but she is already 
immensely active in all 
creative fields. Museums 
and art centers have al- 
ready been built, and others 
that promise to be still 
larger and finer are on their 
way. Old Arab villages have 
here and there been taken 
over by groups of artists, 
and there is an enormous 
interest in what Israel’s 
contemporary sculptors and 
painters are making. We 
can show only a sampling 
of this activity, but have 
been fortunate to have the 
assistance of many people 
in collecting work from ten 
or a dozen studios. The 
work of some of these art- 
ists has not before been 
shown in America, while 
that of others has already 
found an international 
market. 

As with previous INTER- 
NATIONALS, about one third 
of the exhibition will be 
devoted to American art. 
Here, as in other sections of the show, a 
large representation of current sculpture 
will be included, sculpture having become 
as great a creative outlet as painting in our 
time. Forty-six American sculptures will be 
displayed, and one hundred and fourteen 
American paintings. The role of America in 
the world’s arts has become a formidable 


to 
ro) 





BLACK DEVIL sy Kumi Svucear (Japanese, School of Paris) 


Painting, 78 x 52 inches 


one the last ten years. Heretofore but little 
regarded as a creative country, we are now 
considered a leading one. Not only has our 
contemporary work been widely shown to 
an admiring world, but it is even imitated 
and collected—a compliment we were little 
prepared for in view of the indifference with 
which it was greeted in the past. 








The forthcoming INTERNATIONAL will con- 
tain works by many of the best known fig- 
ures in the current American “boom”—such 
painters as Franz Kline, Willem de Kooning, 
Mark Rothko, Robert Motherwell, Grace 
Hartigan, and James Brooks—and will in- 
clude a large representation, as well, of the 
newer talents that are emerging this autumn. 
In October, the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York will devote an entire exhibition 
to “assembled art,” works of art made of odd 
or secondhand material that has been reas- 
sembled in new compositions. This very old 
technique of composition, which had al- 
ready been resurrected by Picasso and 
Braque by 1910 and developed by Dadaists 
and Surrealists in the twenties, has now be- 
come a popular world movement. Notable 
among the Americans who have used it are 
Richard Stankiewicz, the sculptor, who 
makes immobile “machines” of discarded 
metal parts; and John Chamberlain, who 
utilizes the debris of car wrecks and other 
enameled steel plates to form his handsome 
sculptures. It is sometimes difficult to place 
the work of the assemblers as that of painters 
or sculptors: as in the case of Robert Mal- 
lary, who both colors and builds his con- 
structions that are formed of transfigured 
debris from New York dumps; or Lee Bon- 
tecou, who develops darkly tinted and sin- 
ister wall reliefs out of discarded laundry 
canvas tautly stretched on frameworks. 
Pittsburgh’s INTERNATIONAL has never 
been a static display, merely offering the 
most recent work of those artists who are 
already well known and well established. A 
considerable part of its interest has always 
centered about the newer talents that are 
constantly springing up in all parts of the 
country. Few of us can follow such emerg- 
ing talent except by means of the larger 
exhibitions such as Pittsburgh’s where a 
goodly number of them are shown among 


their peers. This year we will be able to 
examine the work of a considerable group 
of these younger or less-well-known figures; 
such as Beauford-Delaney, the American 
negro painter in Paris; Stephen Durkee, who 
reminds us that American-Japanese rela- 
tions are a two-way street; Robert Hansen, 
the dramatic silhouette painter of Los An- 
geles; Al Held, the “muralist without a wall” 
from New York; and Robert S. Neuman, 
who had such a spectacular success with his 
one-man show in Boston last season. 

This year, Amsterdam’s Stedelijk Mu- 
seum, under the brilliant direction of W. 
Sandberg, pointed to another trend in con- 
temporary art with a huge exhibition en- 
titled EMotive MoveMent (Bewogen Be- 
weging). In this display, the organizers 
brought together the whole story of move- 
ment in modern art, starting with the 
mechanisms of Marcel Duchamp, the ex- 
periments of the Futurists, and the mobiles 
of Alexander Calder. In our last Prrts- 
BURGH INTERNATIONAL we presented some 
of the work being done in this vein, such 
as the moving sculpture by Jean Tinguely, 
the Swiss artist, and Relief Transformable 
of Jacob Agam, both of whom will again be 
represented. There will also be seen a 
Lichtdynamo by Heinz Mack of Germany, 
in which patterns are created by a moving 
wheel that revolves behind a fluted glass 
screen, and a Ponctuation Molle by Pol Bury 
that presents wirelike “flowers” moving 
electrically. The latter offers something of 
the effect we feel when we watch sea anem- 
ones slowly moving in the current of a 
bay. The actual movement adds another, 
and often a highly poetic, element to these 
works, borrowing for art some of the kinetic 
forces that delight us in the world of nature 
and human mechanics. 

Germany, one of the liveliest countries 
today, will be represented by many young 
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MESSAGE IX, JOB 9:29 sy Martuias Goerirz (German) 
many, “If I be wicked, why then labour I in vain?” 


1Oving Sculpture-painting, 72 x 63 inches 
glass f talents as well as by a few of her elder tendency is antiemotional in character, an 
| Bury | statesmen. The latter include Fritz Winter, art of mechanistic purity and formal rela- 
roving | Emst Wilhelm Nay, and Theodore Werner, tions. Among the most interesting of those 
ing of | all of whom have appeared in PrrrssurcH employing the informel style are Emil 
anem- | INTERNATIONALS for many years. Younger Schumacher, Bernd Berner, and Hans Plats- 
| of a | men in Germany often incline to that idiom chek; the opposed tendency, which might 
nother, | known as informel, which often suggests an be called formel, is investigated by Heinz 
) these | almost direct transcription of feelings that, Mack and Otto Piene among others. 
kinetic | cloudlike and indefinite, gently disturb the We cannot describe in one article all the 
nature | immobile space of the picture; or they turn new aspects of the approaching exhibition, 
toa kind of classicism wherein a repetition but it may be of interest if we conclude by 
untries | of motifs creates an allover pattern extend- speaking of a few new talents of extraor- 
young } ing to the edge of the frame. The latter dinary effectiveness that were discovered in 
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the course of the long search for the material 
of the exhibition. Curiously enough, great 
talents do not occur only in the art centers 
of the world, although they tend to move 
to such centers as Paris, New York, London, 
or other big cities as interest in their work 
increases. The winner of our first prize in 
1958, Antoni Tapies, has not, it is true, 
moved from Barcelona, nor have Saura, 
Canogar, Millares and other promising 
painters of Madrid left for Paris. This is be- 
cause they can so readily maintain outlets 
in Paris and New York even if Spaniards 
rarely buy their art. 

One of the outstanding young talents of 
Europe today is Josef Mikl, who still resides, 
as does his friend Hollegha, in Vienna. Vi- 
enna is not a very satisfactory place in which 
to work, as the living economy is low and 
the city is notorious for its reactionary char- 
acter in the patronage of the arts. Mikl 
shows there in the Galerie St. Stephan, but 





he actually sells his brilliant canvases in 
Germany and points west. 

Art made in one country often survives 
on the patronage of another, and even Eng- 
lish art until quite recently was little pur- 
chased by the English, if we are to believe 
one of their leading dealers in contemporary 
work. A young artist is still likely to have 
a slower start than in America—fortunately 
enough—and dealers may hold the work of 
a promising artist for some years before ex- 
hibiting him. Thus Tooth’s Gallery in Lon- 
don keeps paintings by William Crozier but 
has not yet exhibited him. Among the 
younger generation of painters, he is one of 
the most interesting. Like Mikl, he is a 
colorful expressionist, but more in the style 
of the Cobra artists who worked together 
between 1948 and 1952. A northern spirit, 
he reminds one of Appel, Corneille, Peder- 
sen, and Alechinsky, the leading Cobra 
painters, who retain figurative elements in 


P SO, ooo 3 TIMES AROUND THE WORLD EACH YEAR 


The amount of coal mined each year in the United 
States would fill a freight train long enough to reach | 
around the earth three times. The known reserves in 
this country will last at this rate for at least another | 
thousand years. That is why coal is considered our | 


most dependable source of low-cost energy. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 
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their pictures even though a clear identifica- 
tion of these figures is not always possible. 
The Cobra group no longer exists, of course, 
but the same characteristics may be seen in 
the work of several younger men. Doubtless 
it would be advisable if we adopt the spell- 
ing that Alloway, the English critic, has de- 
vised for the original group, namely CoBrA, 
since it recognizes the historic fact that the 
original group derived its members from 
three northern cities, Copenhagen, Brussels, 
and Amsterdam. 

In Italy we delighted particularly in the 
sculpture of Vittorio Tavernari, who cuts 
delicate yet boldly conceived low reliefs of 
female figures on slabs of wood. These are 
being shown at the new Lorenzelli Gallery 
in Milan as well as at the Studio Facchetti 
in Paris. In the latter place, we also found 
the paintings of the young Frenchman, 
Georges Noel, an artist of French-Catalan 
origin now working in Paris. Noel incises 
the paint on his gray and oyster-white sur- 
face with lines that cut into the impasto 
much as does the more famous Dubuffet, 
but his art is entirely original in imagery and 
appears to our eyes as natural and inevitable 
as the markings on the bark of a white birch 
tree, or the crackles in rock crystal. 

Lucebert of Holland is another interesting 
discovery, again a man who works in the 
style of the Cobra school but with an even 
more grotesque and humorous imagery than 
has appeared before. He and Jaap Wage- 
maker are creating the greatest stir among 
the younger Dutch painters and are de- 
cidedly worth watching. However, it is not 
only the young who are discovered. Often 
enough, as in the remarkable case of Julius 
Bissier in Germany, an older man who has 
been overlooked rises suddenly to world 
renown. Such instances of our widespread 
blindness to quality are not uncommon, 
making one wonder, from time to time, 








THE WoMEN’s COMMITTEE 


Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 
invites you to three lectures in November 
Tuesdays at 11:00 a.m., in Lecture Hall 


on the 


1961 PirrspuRGH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 
by 
GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


Director of Fine Arts 


TRENDS IN CONTEMPORARY ART 
November 7 


PRIZE WINNERS IN THE 
PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
November 14 


IN SEARCH OF TOMORROW’S MASTERS 
November 21 


Series — $5.00; Single — $2.00 
Students — half price 


(Make checks payable to the 
Women’s Committee, Carnegie Institute 
and mail to 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13. 
Tickets also available at the door. ) 


Committee: Mrs. Paul Schweikher, Mrs. Leland Hazard, 
cochairmen; Mrs. Charles Denby, Mrs. George Ketchum, 
Mrs. Lawrence C. Woods 





whether we may not be overlooking talents 
that in the long run will prove to be among 
the finest of our age. 

Apparently nothing has changed very 
radically in the general directions of con- 
temporary art, even though there are new 
and exciting figures on the horizon. One 
critic of the present appearance of the crea- 
tive world has spoken of our current situa- 
tion as a kind of “high plateau,” and this 
strikes us as being a reasonable image of the 
international art scene as we find it in 1961. 





NATURE—THE ART OF GOD 


cology is a much used but poorly under- 
E stood word. It has been defined as “study 
of the home life of living things” or as “sci- 
entific natural history.” These are sterile 
phrases. Ecology is an attitude, a depth of 
understanding, a breadth of comprehension, 
not learned from books alone — not even 
from great books like Penn’s Woods West. 
It comes from hours and days out of doors, 
walking under hemlocks older than our his- 
tory, bedding down on tinted desert, fish- 
ing along a rhododendron-shaded stream, 
or even from following a plow across the 
same field in different seasons. 

It is awareness that no plant, no animal, 
no person lives alone or in a vacuum. Each 
organism is a complicated mechanism that 
transcends man-made machines in inherent 
ability to replace its own worn parts. The 
organism is constantly changing because of 
internal processes, and is constantly adjust- 
ing itself to changing external forces. The 
environment affects the organism, but the 
organism simultaneously affects the environ- 
ment. 

When you go on a bird walk, you are 
not an observer of nature—you are a part of 
nature: your presence startles some animals, 
intrigues others; your human scent, embel- 
lished with tobacco, shaving lotion, or pow- 
der, adds a new aroma to the breeze; your 
passage brushes some weed seeds to the 
ground; your feet crush tiny plants, compact 
the soil, or leave impressions in which water 
may collect. You have changed the environ- 
ment. Let us hope the environment has 
changed you, also—made you aware of the 
same breeze that ruffles the birds’ feathers, 
slowed your pace, flashed colors of flowers 
unmarred by commercials. 


M. GRAHAM NETTING 


It is especially important that Audubon- 
ites, garden club members, in fact all per- 
sons interested in the out-of-doors, learn to 
think as ecologists, to realize that a bird is 
far more than a thing of beauty and a pro- 
ducer of melody. Like you, a catbird must 
make a living, get along with its neighbors, 
raise its family. It must solve difficult prob- 
lems of living space and of subsistence. If 
its bedroom is too far from its dining room, 
it is subjected to unusual travel hazards, 
such as hawks overhead. Did you ever sit 
on a log and consider a catbird’s problems 
instead of your own? It can be a revealing 
experience. 

We all need to sit upon more logs and 
ponder about water, soil, wildlife. The very 
future of our own species hinges upon our 
ability to adjust ourselves to a global en- 
vironment, to learn to work with nature in- 
stead of deluding ourselves with the notion 
that we can conquer nature. The problems 
of conservation—just one of the phases of 
adjustment—are so complicated they can- 
not be solved by facts unsupported by eco- 
logical understanding. When you observe 
that a bird is in a certain place on rainy days, 
in another on sunny ones, and figure out 
why this is so, you are on your way to be- 


coming an ecologist. On the other hand, if | 


you deplore the habits of the cowbird, you 


In introducing Professor Edwin L. Peterson of the 
University of Pittsburgh, author of Penn’s Woods 
West, to the Audubon Society of Western Pennsyl- 


vania last year, as Dr. Netting says, “I wandered 
afield into ecology.” His remarks appeared in the f 


Audubon Society’s bulletin and now are reprinted 
for readers of CARNEGIE MAGAZINE. Dr. Net 
ting is director of Carnegie Museum. 
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merely testify to your lack of ecological 
understanding. 

Wives are excellent ecologists in so far 
as their husbands and neighborhoods are 
concerned. Many farmers are practicing 
ecologists of great skill, and many poets are 
better ecologists than academically trained 
biologists. I think of W. W. Christman, 
horny handed from years of tilling Helder- 
berg slopes, who could be delicate with he- 
paticas and gentle with mushrooms, as in 
the lines: 


The hooves of timid deer, 
Even the pads of rabbits crush 
Tender, lovely life. 


Raymond Pearl once quipped that even 
the great Aristotle gave his students lists of 
required reading—a custom followed by 
professors ever since. In many branches of 
science this is easy, but in trying to instill 
the ecological viewpoint there are few sub- 
stitutes for the out-of-doors. Dan Pfoutz, of 
the Library’s technology department, has 
in his custody many scholarly tomes that 
will increase your knowledge of nature, but 
to gain the sensitivity needed to appreciate 
fully Penn’s Woods West, I would recom- 
mend a visit to the children’s section of 
Carnegie Library. 

I have in mind a little book, born in the 
imagination of a man threatened with death 
by thirst, The Little Prince by Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry (Reynal & Hitchcock). This 
delightful story should be read again, pref- 
erably among flowers that are ephemeral 
with background music of bird songs. I can- 
not convey the flavor of the book, paraphrase 
its humor, nor reflect its philosophy, but one 
moral is pertinent to these remarks. The 
Little Prince learned from his tame fox the 
secret—a very simple secret: “It is only with 
the heart that one can see rightly; what is es- 
sential is invisible to the eye.” 


SEPTEMBER SKY OVER 
PITTSBURGH 


EPTEMBER is just about the best month 
S of the year for sky-watching. Darkness 
comes rather early in the evening, and tem- 
peratures are warm. 

The star performers this month, next after 
the moon, are the planets Jupiter and Sat- 
urn, a conspicuous pair, low in the south. 
Saturn is quite bright, similar to the summer 
stars Vega, Deneb, and Altair higher up in 
the sky. Left of Saturn, but quite close to it, 
is Jupiter, which is much brighter than 
Saturn. 

The moon begins its monthly journey 
through the stars just before mid-month, 
when it may be seen as a crescent low in 
the southwest. It will be a quarter-moon on 
the 17th. Two nights later it will make an 
interesting picture as it passes just over Sat- 
urn and moves toward Jupiter. The moon 
will be full between the 23d and 24th. This 
is the harvest moon, since it is the full moon 
nearest the September equinox, when, for 
many nights, the full, or nearly full, moon 
is in the evening sky. The equinox occurs 
at 2:43 o'clock the morning of the 23d. This 
is the time when the days are shortening 
most rapidly. 

If you missed the eclipse of August’s full 
moon, you will have to wait until De- 
cember 30, 1963, for another, but on the 
average there is at least one eclipse of the 
moon per year. 

Early risers will see the brilliant planet 
Venus low in the east before sunrise all 
month. The crescent of the old moon will 
be near it the mornings of the 6th and 7th. 
And for those who look for the unusual, no 
matter what the hour, the moon will run 
over the bright star Aldebaren between 1:59 
and 2:59 o’clock the morning of the 29th. 


—NicHo.tas E. WacMAN 








ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
1806 - 61 


THE SOUL’S EXPRESSION 


With stammering lips and insufficient sound 

I strive and struggle to deliver right 

That music of my nature, day and night 

With dream and thought and feeling interwound, 
And inly answering all the senses round 

With octaves of a mystic depth and height 
Which step out grandly to the infinite 

From the dark edges of the sensual ground. 

This song of soul I struggle to outbear 

Through portals of the sense, sublime and whole, 
And utter all myself into the air: 

But if I did it,—as the thunder-roll 

Breaks its own cloud, my flesh would perish there, 
Before that dread apocalypse of soul. 


FLUSH OR FAUNUS 


You see this dog; it was but yesterday 

I mused forgetful of his presence here 

Till thought on thought drew downward tear on 
tear: 

When from the pillow where wet-cheeked I lay, 

A head as hairy as Faunus thrust its way 

Right sudden against my face, two golden-clear 

Great eyes astonished mine, a drooping ear 

Did flap me on either cheek to dry the spray! 

I started first as some Arcadian 

Amazed by goatly god in twilight grove; 

But as the bearded vision closelier ran 

My tears off, I knew Flush, and rose above 

Surprise and sadness,—thanking the true Pan 

Who by low creatures leads to heights of love. 


SONNET FROM THE PORTUGUESE 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of everyday’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints. I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my lifel—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 





DECORATIVE ARTS 


seen of Herbert P. Weissberger, 
curator of decorative arts of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, effective Sep- 
tember 1, is regretfully learned by his many 
friends in local art circles. He has brought 
to Carnegie Institute and the community a 
wealth of scholarly connoisseurship in his 
field. 

Mr. Weissberger came to the Institute in 
1953 from New York University to organize 
and direct the new Section of Decorative 
Arts established by a grant of $75,000 from 
the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. The 
Section comprised collections of decorative 
arts accumulated in Carnegie Museum over 
many years, now transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. These collections have 
been sorted, catalogued, and exhibited by 
Mr. Weissberger and this past summer 
handsomely installed in the Hall of Sculp- 
ture. They include ivories, porcelains, silver, 
glass, and wood carvings. 

Further grants from the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation have made possible pur- 
chases of rare and beautiful textiles, ce- 
ramics, carvings, and miniatures. Numerous 
collectors have become interested in the 
Section so that many notable gifts have 
been received during Mr. Weissberger’s 
curatorship. 

With his assistance the Women’s Com- 
mittee in 1959 prepared a large exhibition, 
TREASURED ANTIQUES FROM COLLECTIONS OF 
THE Recion. Mr. Weissberger also collabo- 
rated with the Committee in organizing two 
auctions, 1957 and 1960, to dispose of sur- 
plus and duplicate items in the Institute’s 
possession, proceeds from the second 

amounting to some $63,000. 

The Decorative Arts Section has become 
an important asset to the Institute and the 
entire community in less than a decade. 
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DECORATIVE 
ARTS 


NOW INSTALLED IN 
SCULPTURE COURT 


Japanese ivory carvings 
late XIX to early XX centuries 


Gift: heirs of H. J. Heinz 


OISHI KURANOSKE (a hero) LEADING AN ATTACK 
By E1csaru. ARMED WARRIOR ON HORSEBACK. 
AINU HUNTER (Japanese aborigine) sy Horaxkvu. 


SCULPTOR MODELING A GOAT sy Mitsu Akt (above ) 

MOTHER AND LITTLE BOY AT PLAY sy SHiwzu Masa 

SCHOOLMASTER TEACHING A PUPIL sy Suipzvo 
ARTISAN MAKING A METAL SWORD GUARD sy Tosuisu 
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span of a hand . ... when he marked off the distance between two trus 
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BENEZER DENNY, an Officer in the revo- 

lutionary war, in the expeditions of 
Harmar and St. Clair against the western 
Indians, and in the war of 1812, was born 
at Carlisle, Cumberland county, Pa., on the 
llth of March, 1761, being the eldest son 
of William Denny and Agnes (Parker) 
Denny. 

The mother was possessed of marked 
energy and intelligence, and a devout 
Christian. She was accustomed to attribute 
the preservation of her son amid perils by 
sea and in the hour of battle to a gracious 
providence, but her friends, to the fervent 
prayers of that pious mother. 

At the early age of thirteen he was in- 
trusted with dispatches for the commandant 
at Fort Pitt, crossing the Allegheny moun- 
tains alone, lying out in the woods at night. 
He was described at this time as “a slender, 
fair, blue-eyed, red-haired boy.” In two of 
these expeditions across the mountains he 
was chased into Fort Loudon by the Indians. 

For a time he was employed in his father’s 
store at Carlisle, but learning that a letter 
of marque was about to sail from Philadel- 
phia for the West Indies, he shipped as a 
volunteer. In the stirring encounters with 
the enemy he was always so brave and trust- 
worthy that he was promoted to command 
the quarter-deck. 

He was about to ship for a second voyage 
when he received a commission as ensign 
in the 1st Pennsylvania regiment in the 
continental army, which he promptly ac- 
cepted, abandoning his purpose of further 
following the sea. The army was now on the 
march to shut up Cornwallis at Yorktown 


and work the beginning of the end of the 
Revolution. 


PITTSBURGH'S FIRST MAYOR 


From “History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania” (1889) published by A. Warner & Co. 







EBENEZER DENNY 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Collection 


Near Williamsburg his regiment had an 
encounter with the British partisan Simcoe. 
In his journal Denny says: “Here for the 
first time saw wounded men; the sight sick- 
ened me.” As the American army closes 
around the British, he says: “Army en- 
camped on the bank of the James; part of 
French fleet in full view.” 

On the 14th of September he says: “Gen. 
Washington arrived; our brigade was pa- 
raded to receive him. Officers all pay their 
respects. He stands in the door, takes every 
man by the hand; the officers all pass in 
receiving his salute and shake. This the first 
time I had seen the general.” 

Siege-operations were at once com- 


menced; the fighting became very warm on 
all sides, and the siegeworks were pushed 
with great vigor. “Easy digging,” he says; 
“light sandy ground. A shell from one of the 
French mortars set fire to a British frigate; 
she burned to the water’s edge and blew up; 
made the earth shake.” 

On the 17th, he says: “Had the pleasure 
of seeing a drummer mount the enemy’s 
parapet, and beat a parley, and immediately 
an officer, holding up a white handkerchief, 
made his appearance. An officer from our 
lines ran and met the other, and tied the 
handkerchief over his eyes,” and thus was 
that great event, the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, soon accomplished. 

When the terms of capitulation were defi- 
nitely agreed on, Ensign Denny was desig- 
nated to plant the first American flag upon 
the British parapet. He was subsequently 
with Gen. St. Clair in the Carolinas, and at 
Charleston during its investment and after 


its evacuation; but hostilities were now sub- 
stantially over, and the long, dreary revolu- 
tionary war was at an end. 

In the subsequent campaigns against the 
western Indians, conducted by Clark, Har- 
mar and St. Clair, Maj. [sic] Denny bore a 
conspicuous and at times confidential part, 
being adjutant to Harmar and aid-de-camp 
to St. Clair. 

In the signal and disastrous defeat of the 
army under Gen. St. Clair on the 4th of 
November, 1791, Maj. [sic] Denny was | 
everywhere in the midst of danger and 
death, but escaped unharmed. When all 
was over and the surviving remnants of the 
army had been brought off, Maj. [sic] Denny 
was dispatched to carry intelligence of the 
great disaster to Gen. Washington, then 
president. 

The general was entertaining a party at 
dinner that evening, and sent his secretary 
to receive the dispatch, but the aid refused 
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IN MEMORY OF EBENEZER DENNY, A MAN HIGHLY ESTEEMED FOR PROBITY AND GOOD SENSE 
STONE IN ALLEGHENY CEMETERY MARKING THE GRAVE OF PITTSBURGH’S FIRST MAYOR 


+ to deliver it to the hands of any but Wash- 
ington in person, such being his orders. 
When the president had read far enough 
to discover the nature of the bad news he 
broke into a violent passion, and it is as- 
serted that some very bad words escaped 
the lips of our Washington. 

In 1794 Denny was commissioned captain 
major], and dispatched in command of a 
detachment, to protect the commissioners 
in laying out the town of Presqu’ Isle, now 
Erie; but he was turned back when arrived 
| at Le Boeuf, on account of objections by 
representatives of the Six Nations to having 
| this point occupied at that time. 

Maj. [sic] Denny had married, on the 
Ist of July, 1793, Miss Nancy Wilkins, a 
daughter of Capt. John Wilkins, Sr., origi- 
nally of Carlisle, but now of Pittsburgh. Dur- 
ing the years 1795-96 he resided with his 


family on his farm, six miles from the city 
up the Monongahela river. 

While here he was a candidate for the 
legislature, but was defeated. In 1796 he 
was elected one of the commissioners of Al- 
legheny county, when he returned to Pitts- 
burgh, having disposed of his farm. In 1803 
he was elected as the first treasurer of the 
county, and again in 1808. 

In 1804 he was appointed a director of the 
branch of the Bank of Pennsylvania, estab- 
lished that year at Pittsburgh, the first bank 
west of the mountains. He was one of the 
original members of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. Maj. Denny was a prominent 
member of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburgh, was one of its trustees, was 
the first president of the “Moral Society,” 
formed in 1809. He was influential in se- 
curing the establishment of the Western 





Theological school in Allegheny City. 

On the Ist of May, 1806, Mrs. Denny died, 
in her thirty-first year, leaving three sons, 
Harmar, William and St. Clair; and two 
daughters, the youngest an infant, which 
survived but a few days. 

In the war of 1812 Maj. Denny was com- 
missary of purchases for troops on the Erie 
and Niagara frontier, pushing forward sup- 
plies in emergencies, though at great per- 
sonal pecuniary sacrifice, waiving the thirty 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TOURS 


ixTH and eighth grades of the Pittsburgh 
S public schools will again have guided 
tours at Carnegie Institute this fall, spon- 
sored by the Board of Public Education, 
Fifth and seventh grades come in the spring, 
Nearly 19,000 boys and girls enjoyed this 
arrangement last season. 

Both sixth and eighth grades may view 
the 1961 PirrspurcH INTERNATIONAL. Other 
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Mondays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. Tuesdays, 2:00, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 
Mt. Lebanon Auditorium Carnegie Lecture Hall 
Cochran Road, Mt. Lebanon Oakland, Pittsburgh 
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Special tuition rates for adult hobby classes Send free: information regarding 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY to 
Junior Patrons of Art, a creative 


st class for children of Society members 
eee te ee lian) Ee Rs cri oadincadiemmenstinncemendanet eines 
y | Invitation to annual Founder-Patrons Day 

, celebration, since 1896 one of Pittsburgh’s = | Address ceeccscsccsssssssesssssesssssssssssesessesssnsssssseeees 
* most distinguished social events 
1g 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE and other special 
exhibitions 








Mail to 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13 


or telephone 
MAyflower 1-7300, extension 280 
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Ten issues each season of Carnegie 
Magazine, dedicated to literature, 

science, art, and music, and containing the 
Institute calendar. 





ration 


Will your heirs receive all you intend 
them to have? 


The difference between security and financial worry is often in the way an 
estate is handled. Pittsburgh National has specialists in every branch of 
trust and estate administration who will see that your wishes are carried 
out efficiently and economically. Whether your estate is modest or quite 
substantial, the right management will make the most of every penny 
you leave. 

If you are preparing to discuss your estate plans with your attorney, our 
Trust Officers will welcome the opportunity to explain our services and 
facilities to you. 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 
TRUST cee, th oe +0 gal 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY TRAVEL FILMS 


The 1961-62 series of travel-adventure films in color narrated by popular lecturers in person 


1. PANAMA AND THE CANAL ZONE 

WiiuiaM G. CAMPBELL October 30-31 
An interesting Central American country, its native 
festivals and norteamericano communities. 


2. ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY 
Curtis NAGEL November 6-7 
Breath-taking tour of the Malay Peninsula featuring 
Singapore, Thailand, Bankok, Rangoon, and Burma. 
[No lecture scheduled November 13-14] 
8. DESIGNS FOR SURVIVAL 
WiiiiaM A. ANDERSON November 20-21 


Pictorial masterpiece featuring the struggle for sur- 
vival in the plant and animal kingdoms. 


4. FOOTLOOSE IN FRANCE 

THAYER SOULE November 27-28 
Leisurely trip from Brittany to the Italian border, 
from the Mediterranean to the French Alps. 


Monday evenings, 6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Mr. LEBANON AUDITORIUM 
Tuesday afternoons, 2:00 p.m. 
Tuesday evenings, 6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
CarneciE Music Hau 


5. THE YANKEE SAILS ACROSS EUROPE 
CapTaIN IRvING JOHNSON December 4-5 
Cruise of Europe’s inland waterways; stops in Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece. 


6. NEPAL 
CoLin Wyatt December 11-12 
Hidden kingdom of the Himalayas, between India 
and the Chinese in Tibet: rites, festivals, village life. 


7. WILD ANIMAL FAVORITES 
SasHA SIEMEL December 18-19 
Harmony Dairy Co., sponsor 
“The Tiger Man” returns from a world tour with 
films of wild animals in their natural habitats. 


8. ENGLAND 
KENNETH RICHTER January 8-9 
A visit to England and its people, castles and hedge- 
rows; its ancient customs and new world outlook. 


9. CYPRUS, THE NEW REPUBLIC 

Rosert Davis January 15-16 
Travel documentary on the rich history, beautiful 
scenery, friendly people of the island of Cyprus. 


10. AFRICA AWAKENS IN MODERN NIGERIA 

J. MicHAEL HAGOPIAN January 22-23 
A leader among the African nations is presented; 
the life, opinions, and possible destiny of its people. 





1l. THE ALPINE WORLD 

Eric PAVEL January 29-30 
Picture story of the peoples of the towering Alps; 
how they adapt to environment, work, and play. 


12. INDONESIA 

Pum WALKER February 5-6 
Exotic Bali, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Timor, 
and other enchanting islands of Indonesia. 


13. THE MIGHTY MISSISSIPPI 


JAMES METCALF February 12-13 


A houseboat trip down a historic and important 
river, with all its past lore and present life. 


14. ECUADOR AND GALAPAGOS 
ALFRED M. BAILEY February 19-20 


Harmony Dairy Co., sponsor 


Picturesque Ecuador and the rugged Galapagos 
Islands with their unique birds and animal life. 


15. KLONDIKE 

Don Cooper February 26-27 
From the Gold Rush of 1898, the film continues to 
today’s people and wildlife in Alaska and the Yukon. 


16. AUSTRIA IN FOUR SEASONS 

WiLuis BUTLER March 5-6 
Through the year in the gay and charming tourist’s 
Austria and the freedom-loving Austrian’s homeland, 


17. GERMANY AND THE BERLIN STORY 

J. GeraLp Hooper March 12-13 
Fast-moving report on Germany, Europe’s most vital 
country; the complexity of East and West Berlin. 


18. RUSSIA 
Hav Linker March 19-20 
Alexander Insurance Agency, Inc., sponsor 
The Linker family comes by Russian liner from 
Istanbul to Odessa, visits Russian cities to the north, 


19. AUSTRALIA 

Nico. SMITH March 26-27 
Description of an unforgettable trip to the world’s 
smallest continent and largest island. 


Dinner will be served in the 
CAFETERIA AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Tuesday evenings, 4:00 to 7:00 o'clock 
when there are lectures. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY MEMBERS GATHER FOR A TRAVEL LECTURE IN MUSIC HALL 
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The popular leisure-time classes for men 
and women at Carnegie Institute begin ses- 
sions this autumn the week of September 11. 
They will continue to December 9, with 
recess Thanksgiving week. Enrollment in 
the hobby classes reached nearly two thou- 
sand last season. 

The subjects and instructors, all highly 
qualified, are here listed. James Kosinski is 
supervisor of hobby classes. 

Telephone the Division of Education for 
further information: MAyflower 1-7300, ex- 
tension 247 or 248. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
(BEGINNING, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED ) 
Mavis BRIDGEWATER 
JosepH FirzPATRICK 
Roy HittTon 
JosEF HuLicn 
RAYMOND SIMBOLI 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE DRAWING 
AND PAINTING (wirH MODEL) 
(No PREVIOUS TRAINING REQUIRED ) 
ANGELO DiVINCENZO 
Roy H1ILton 


LIFE DRAWING AND PAINTING ( witu MODEL. ) 
(BEGINNING AND ADVANCED ) 

JoseEr HuLicu 
RAYMOND SIMBOLI 


WATER COLOR 
RAYMOND SIMBOLI 


TOLEWARE AND TRAY PAINTING 
Dorotuy LAWMAN 


SCULPTURE (wirH MODEL) 
FRANK VITTOR 


FLASH AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
(BEGINNING ) 

Ep Morcan 
INTERIOR DECORATING 


(BEGINNING ) 
Ropert DALEY 


HOBBY CLASSES FOR ADULTS 





CLASSICAL BALLET 

(BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE) 

(CHILDREN, TEENAGERS, ADULTS ) 

(New SATURDAY-AFTERNOON CLASSES ) 
Kari HEINRICH 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 


SEWING 

( BEGINNING, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED ) 
MariE HAUGHTON 
LouisE MARIE WOLF 


MILLINERY 
( BEGINNING AND ADVANCED ) 
RutH HoFFMAN 


CHARM AND BEAUTY 
(BEGINNING AND ADVANCED ) 
Lois GROVE 





CALENDAR OF CLASSES 
REGISTRATION 
Daily 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 
Evenings 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. (not the 9th) 
OPENING OF CLASSES September 11 
Week of November 20 
December 9 


September 6-9 


THANKSGIVING RECESS 
CLOSE OF CLASSES 


ANNUAL STUDENT Exuipit- To be announced 


TUITION RATES 


Society Non- 

Members Members 
Class fee (12 weeks ) $14.00 $19.00 
Fee for model 6.00 6.00 
Classical Ballet ( Adults ) 19.00 19.00 
Classical Ballet (Children) 15.00 15.00 
Music Appreciation 12.00 12.00 





Class hours, with certain exceptions 


Afternoon—1:30 to 4:15 o'clock 
Evening—7:00 to 9:45 o'clock 





This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 


Bob Maciejczak 
earned an extra 
$18,827 


Bob Maciejczak works at U. S. Steel’s South Works in Chicago, Illinois, 
and he’s the Corporation's champion Employee Suggestion Plan winner. 
Over the last four years, he’s had 16 suggestions adopted—and he’s been 
awarded $18,827. 


Thousands of U. S. Steel employees have received cash awards that are 


based on benefits generated by their suggestions. Since 1957, employees | - 


have sent in over 200,000 suggestions, and more than 46,000 have been adopted 
and put into operation. The Employee Suggestion Plan is one of the many 
ways U. S. Steel develops better techniques, better employees—and better 
steel. 


United States Steel 
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THREE UNUSUAL PAPERBACKS FOR ARTISTS 


THE STYLES OF ORNAMENT 

By ALEXANDER SPELTz (1959) 

647 pages, 400 illustrations ($2.25) 

Carnegie Library no. 745 S74a (hardback) 
HANDBOOK OF PLANT AND FLORAL ORNA- 
MENT, SELECTED FROM HERBALS OF THE 
XVI CENTURY 

By RicHarp G. Hatron (1960) 

539 pages, over 1,100 illustrations ($2.98) 

May be ordered through Art and Nature Shop 


DECORATIVE ALPHABETS AND INITIALS 
EprrepD BY ALEXANDER NeEssitt (1959) ($2.25) 
123 plates, 91 complete alphabets, 3,924 initials 
Carnegie Library no. 744.2 N23d (hardback ) 


NE of the more engaging minor cultural 
O phenomena of our time is the increas- 
ing prevalence in this country of the paper- 
backed book. Although common enough in 
continental Europe, the volume issued in 
paper cover never had much appeal for the 
American reading public except in the field 
of cheap fiction. Fiction of all kinds is still 
a staple of this kind of publishing, but of 
recent years the domain of the paperback 
has been widening in every direction so that 
it is now possible to acquire low-priced re- 
prints of once quite expensive works on art 
or philosophy, history or literary criticism. 
The Victorian hard cover is vanishing with 
the nineteenth-century private library, and 
the present-day intellectual who must often 
“travel light” has learned to do without the 
old bookish formal dress. The book as book, 
without deference to cloth or leather, seems 
particularly suitable to our modern way 
of life. 

We are here concerned only with the art 
book, and the volumes under notice with 
their heavy paper covers illustrate well 
enough the general trend. Dover Publica- 
tions has issued a number of handsome re- 


prints of standard works intended to be of 
use primarily to the student or the working 
artist, of which three are here presented. 


THE STYLES OF ORNAMENT 


Typical is this 
pictorial dictionary 
or encyclopedia, a 
large octavo vol- 
ume of 647 pages 
with 400 plates il- 

 lustrating the vari- 
ous art historical 
styles from primi- 
tive times to the 
early nineteenth 
century. The first 
German edition 
was published in 
1904, and a second, 
much augmented, 
two years later. A 
sketchy English 
translation was 
brought out in 
America in 1906, 
but the Dover 
volume is an una- 
bridged reprint of 
David O'Conor’s 
translation of the 
second German 
edition, revised and edited by R. Phené 
Spiers and first published in London in 1910. 
This has been reprinted at various times. 
The plates of our edition are, however, only 
slightly smaller than those (undated) of E. 
Weyhe and the Architectural Book Publish- 
ing Company—which the reviewer has had 
an opportunity to examine—and therefore 
do not suffer from any reduction in size. 





DETAIL, SPANISH GOTHIC 
CLOISTER OF SAN JUAN 
DE LOS REYES IN TOLEDO 





JACOBEAN PRINTER’S FLORAL ORNAMENT USED AS CHAPTER HEADING IN HATTON’S HANDBOOK 


To anyone interested in the architecture 
and decoration of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, this book has an 
indisputable fascination as a document of 
its time. Although art history as we know it 
today was in its infancy at the turn of the 
century, archeologists and historians had 
been busy for a century discovering and 
examining the whole course of historical art. 
Even if this wealth of material had not been 
scientifically studied and codified, one has 
the sense, especially in looking through this 
book, that it has been rather arduously and 
tremendously gathered. Speltz, who was an 
architect, attempted a comprehensive view 
of past styles, and his examples, by no means 
ill-chosen, are presented with Germanic 
thoroughness and documented with the best 
scholarship then available. When this has 
been said, however, there is, in the multi- 
tudinous line drawings that constitute the 
illustrations, a certain intense Eclectic- 
period flavor, a lush extravagance of pre- 
sentation, a kind of heavy delight in the 
sheer vastness and richness of artistic history 
that vividly recalls the cultural climate of 
the later nineteenth century. One is re- 
minded of luxurious millionaire palaces, of 
the parlors of artistic matrons, and artists’ 
studios crammed with the varied plunder of 
the past. 

That Speltz’s compendium should have, 


246 


unlike the palaces and the parlors, survived 
to be presented to us in a new, modern for- 
mat is no mean triumph. Today the approach 
to such a book would be colder, more scien- 
tific, perhaps even clinical, but possibly no 
more valuable nor interesting. Our volume 
is by no means outmoded; it is still useful 
to artists and students looking for a Persian 
tile, a Gothic capital, or a rococo chair, and 
the general reader may find it the pleasant 
and instructive companion of a fugitive hour. 
Only to the amateur of the nineteenth cen- 
tury past, however, does it speak most per- 
suasively of a period that has vanished as 
utterly as Rome or ancient Persia. 
—James D. Van Trump 





Dr. Lawrence is director of the Rachel McMasters 
Miller Hunt Botanical Library at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. He has recently come to Pittsburgh 
from Ithaca, New York, where for many years he 
has been head of the L. H. Bailey Hortorium at 
Cornell University. 


Mr. Van Trump, who has published a great deal 
locally on the architectural history of Pittsburgh, is 
bibliographical assistant at the Hunt Botanical 
Library and associate editor of Charette. 


Mr. Stauffacher is assistant professor in typo- 
graphic design, fine arts, and printing management 
at Carnegie Tech. He has designed the catalogue for 
the 1961 PrrrspuRGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
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HANDBOOK OF PLANT AND 
FLORAL ORNAMENT 


Technological advances in the graphic 
arts make it often exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish the reproduction from the orig- 
inal, yet study of the copper-plate engrav- 
ings and woodcuts of some sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century herbals generates no 
less an esteem for the printing processes 
three centuries ago. For most persons such 
delights are restricted by the rarity of the 
herbals themselves, but now for a mere $2.98 
anyone may possess a volume containing 
some 1,100 illustrations selected from the 
best of the herbals. 

The fact that this volume, published in 
1960, is not strictly speaking a new work but 
a facsimile of one first published in London 
fifty-one years ago in no way lessens its im- 
portance or usefulness; and the original 
work is itself now a rarity seldom offered by 
dealers. This facsimile edition differs from 
the original in only three significant re- 
spects: one, the non-descriptive title of the 
original was The Craftsman’s Plant-Book: 
or Figures of Plants; two, the page ‘size of 
the original was 7 x 10%” (5% x 7%” in the 
facsmile ); and three, the frontispiece of the 
original was in color (black and white in the 
facsimile ). None of these modifications de- 
tracts in any way from the usefulness of the 
volume. The quality of the reproductions, 
when compared to the figures in the century- 
old herbals, is excellent. 

Aside from serving as an unexcelled as- 
semblage of plant portraits of the time of 
publication, the work is useful indeed to 
students of the history of plants and their 
introduction into European cultures, to stu- 
dents of the graphic arts, and to designers 
who seek to use or adapt these early works 
of art in contemporary designs. None is cov- 
ered by copyright laws, any of them may be 





reproduced, copied, or adapted at will. 

Persons using the volume as a reference 
work or desiring to cite sources of individual 
figures in it will find useful the list of abbre- 
viations of herbals buried on pages 49-50. 
Here, too, is given some information on the 
origins of the engravings used in the differ- 
ent herbals. The volume’s introductory text 
is both accurate and readable, thus increas- 
ing its ut‘lity as a reference work. 

Interestingly enough, all but one of the 
herbals contributing illustrations used in 
this work (Zwinger 1744) are among the 
collection of the Rachel McMasters Miller 
Hunt Botanical Library in the new Hunt 
Library building at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; and this particular volume is 
generally treated as a more modern work 
and not truly a herbal. 

—Georce H. M. LAWRENCE 


DECORATIVE ALPHABETS 
AND INITIALS 


From the earliest 
times in Europe, the 
written book has dis- 
played a special inter- 
est in the decorative 
initial. Such initials 
were keys to the crea- 
tive life that was dis- 
covered in these mag- 
nificent manuscripts, 
usually of a religious 
nature. The initial 
letters announced the 
message in prophetic 
line and color; here 
are known the moods, the gestures of their 
inner spiritual life. Thus the decorative ini- 
tials have played a profound symbolic mean- 
ing to the text, and this is so beautifully 
epitomized in the Book of Kells of the eighth 
century in Ireland. 





IRISH INITIAL, 
EIGHTH CENTURY 


How did Alcoa Aluminum | 
affect your life today? ™ 


oes 


— 
™“s 


—_—_ 
Did you admire a house — maybe your own — with handsome eee 
aluminum siding? Wait under. an aluminum awning — for an .—? 
aluminum bus — that took you to your aluminum office building? — 
Or perhaps you enjoyed cool breezes coming through handsome aluminum 
screens? In all these ways, chances are Alcoa® Aluminum was involved. 


In homes, schools, office buildings, churches . . . wherever there’s a bright look of 
good design . . . there’s Alcoa Aluminum to help keep the structure and its accessories 
at their beautiful, care-free best. 


In its myriad forms, textures, shapes, colors .. . Alcoa Aluminum is the strong-but- 
lightweight metal of honor among architects, builders, homeowners everywhere. Good 

looks, easy care, weather-resistance, supreme durability make Alcoa Aluminum the perfect 
choice — for prime windows, storm doors and windows, screening, siding, gutters and roofing 
accessories, insulation, hardware, household furnishings, bath fixtures, fencing and other 
yard equipment . . . and the list goes on and on. 


So you see, Alcoa Aluminum can’t help but affect your life every day. And tomorrow? 
In building, as in every field with a future, there’s a world of aluminum in the wonderful 
world of tomorrow . . . aluminum from Alcoa. 


For exciting drama watch “Alcoa Presents” ALCOA ALUMINUM 


every Tuesday evening—ABC-TV 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





This interweaving of the alphabetic em- 
bellishments with the reading text reveals 
evidence of a true spiritual vision—a neces- 
sity to invent out of the mystery of all things 
a language that extended itself beyond the 
finite world. In a sense, we are not merely 
deciphering a single letter, but are swept 
into a visual awareness of thought and con- 
templation. These decorative initials become 
analogous to the Indian mandala, where the 
viewer concentrates upon the decorative 
image as a mirror to his own soul. This al- 
phabetic profile breaks the spell of unknown 
secrets that vision a religious expansiveness; 
thought takes flight in the swirl of its intri- 
cate creation, and we behold a thousand 
answers to our identity and legacy to the 
spiritual part of living man. 

Alexander Nesbitt has brought together 
in this unique book a most fascinating col- 
lection of initials from the eighth to the 


twentieth century, but truly the epoch that 
displays the decorative initials in their true 
grandeur are those manuscripts from the 
eighth to the fifteenth century. Here is a 
freedom of design impossible to find in the 
printed books of the sixteenth century. 
With the introduction of the printing pro- 
cess in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
we see the birth of initials cut and engraved 
on wood or metal, which in time became so 
integrated with the general architecture of 
the printed book. The mood of the printed 
decorative initials becomes secular and fur- 
ther removed from the exuberant styles of 
the manuscripts. 

Mr. Nesbitt has chosen well in attempting 
to give us some hint of the nature of the 
decorative initials that have come down to 
us in books during the past twelve hundred 
years of Western civilization. 

—Jack WERNER STAUFFACHER 


Insured Savings Accounts 
Home Mortgages 


FIRST FEDERAL 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF PITTSBURGH 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE—Grant at Sixth 


THREE LOCATIONS 


GATEWAY OFFICE—Liberty at Stanwix 


NORTH HILLS OFFICE—North Hills Village 


Shopping Center 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve Carnegie Institute, and eighteen of them (starred) are also trustees oz 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


*FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 
President, Pittsburgh National Bank. Institute and 
Library Finance. 


*JOSEPH M. BARR 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Museum. 


®JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
President, Tremarco Corporation. Museum, Institute 
Finance, Auditing. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Institute Finance, 
Music Hall. 


®JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


®SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, John F. Casey Company. 
Buildings and Grounds, Auditing, Fine Arts. 


*JOHN F. COUNAHAN 
City Council. Library, Pension. 


*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO 
City Council. Library. 


®PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Member, Executive Committee, United States Steel 
Corporation. Museum. 


FRED C. FOY 


Chairman of the Board, Koppers Company, Inc. 
Music Hall. 


®THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
President, City Council. Pension. 


HENRY J. HEINZ II 
Chairman of the Board, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine 
Arts, Pension. 


*JAMES F. HILLMAN 


President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Institute Finance. 


®JAMES A. JORDON 
City Council. Museum. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Consulting Engineer. Music Hall. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Secretary of Highways, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman, Special Building Committee. 


JOHN A. MAYER 
President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, 
Institute Finance. 


®CHARLES D. McCARTHY 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


®*WILLIAM D. McCLELLAND 
Chairman, Board of County Commissioners. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Institute 
Finance, Museum. 


*DAVID OLBUM 
City Council. Museum. 


HENRY OLIVER, JR. 
Fine Arts. 


*WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Museum, Library, Library Finance. 


*GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 


JAMES C. REA 
Musum, Music Hall, Pension, Institute Finance. 


*WILLIAM H. RFA 
President, Board of Public Education. Library, Auditing, 


JOSEPH G. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts, 


RICHARD M. SCAIFE 
Governor, T. Mellon and Sons. Museum. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum, 
Library Finance. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Fine Arts. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
Museum, Pension. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


A. L. WOLK 


ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
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